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exceptional opportunities to master the correct pro- 
nunciation of Latin when she was very young. 

Nevertheless we find in the late empire that a pro- 
vincial is praised for his excellent Latin. After having 
received a letter from his friend Arvogas, Apollinaris 
Sidonius (Epistles 4. 17) in reply lauds his urbanitas 
and, in commending him for his command of the lan- 
guage, says: 'Quirinalis impletus fonte facundiae, 
potor Mosellae, Tiberim ructas'. Sidonius rejoiced 
that, at the- time when the Roman power was breaking 
down and Roman literature was in its decadence, the 
Latin tongue still thrived under a master like Arvogas. 
Let us hope that Arvogas used as good Latin in his 
conversation as in his letters. But even if he had such 
an excellent diction, probably his voice had a provincial 
intonation. Apparently Sidonius refers only to his 
command of the language without referring to his 
pronunciation, which of course was a minor, matter 
when he considered his other attainments. 

To-day the English spoken in the United States 
is not the same as that of England. The language of 
the North differs from that of the South, that of the 
East from that of the West. Although the man from 
one section has no difficulty in understanding one from 
another region, a difference of intonation and accent 
is perceived. Probably in the Roman Empire the 
differences were still more marked. A man's intona- 
tion is acquired in the region where he spent his early 
years, and only with continued practice can he over- 
come it and speak what is the accepted standard. 
The chances are that a provincial cannot perfectly 
reach that standard, or that he will reveal a conscious 
polish as Theophrastus did. We find few people 
gifted as was the Septimius Severus of Statius or the 
Marcella of Martial. In trying to pronounce a foreign 
language or a dialect that is not one's own, a person 
has the same difficulties as the Ephraimites had: 
'he cannot frame to pronounce it right'. Human nature 
has always been the same, and we see that at an early 
period a difference of pronunciation was detected and 
the cause thereof explained. Probably in this matter 
the ears of the ancients were quite as sensitive as our 
own. 
Philadelphia, Pa. HENRY S. GEHMAN. 
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The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haver- 
field. Third edition, with twenty-seven illustrations. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1915). Pp. 91. 
3 s., 6 D. 

This little book is the outgrowth of a paper read 
before the British Academy in 1905, but since consider- 
ably enlarged and amended, first in a second edition, 
which appeared in 1912, and now in a third, which has 
twenty-one additional pages of matter and six addi- 
tional illustrations. For the benefit of ordinary 
readers, the more learned' material, such as citations 



from Latin authors and inscriptions, is confined to the 
footnotes. 

The introductory chapter contains some fine generali- 
zations. The Empire, though practical, was not 
uncreative, and its greatest work must be sought 
in its provincial administration. Rome meant the 
civilized world; outside was the wild chaos of bar- 
barism. 

Rome kept it back, from end to end of Europe and 
across a thousand miles of western Asia. Had Rome 
failed to civilize, had the civilized life found no period 
in which to grow firm and tenacious, civilization would 
have perished utterly. 

The Empire, however, did not present the unity which 
most modern nations possess. 

It resembled modern Austria rather than France or 
Germany. But it gained — what Austria has missed — 
a unity of sentiment and culture which served some of 
the purposes of national feeling. 

It was in the Greek East that Rome met the most 
serious obstacle to union. There, though the inhabi- 
tants ultimately learned to call themselves Romans, 
they did not adopt the Roman language or Roman 
civilization. 

But in the West it was different. Here were races 
not yet civilized, though racially capable of accepting 
culture. The Celts, the Iberians, and the Germans 
were marked off from the Italians neither by broad 
distinctions of race and color, nor by an ancient culture 
like that of the Aegean. They could easily be Roman- 
ized. 

This Romanization was encouraged by the central 
government, particularly in two. ways. The dis- 
tinctly Roman population of the provinces was in- 
creased by the establishment of coloniae, and the pro- 
vincials were themselves encouraged to adopt Roman 
customs. The 'bazaars' established near the strong- 
holds of the legions became centers of Roman speech 
and Roman life, and communication between such 
centers and Rome itself made the influence of the capital 
felt at all times and in all places. Thus the Latin 
tongue came to prevail throughout the West, and even 
material culture assumed a more or less Italian charac- 
ter. There were, to be sure, great differences in dif- 
ferent provincial areas. Gallia Comata, for instance, 
lagged behind Narbonensis, which even in the first 
century A.D. had become Italia verius quam provincia. 

To this general rule it is commonly assumed that 
Britain forms an exception. But, if we weigh the 
archaeological evidence, we shall find reason to modify 
this view. And first we must distinguish the two halves 
of the province, the uplands in the north and the west 
occupied only by troops, and the lowlands in the south 
and the east, where civilian life flourished. In the 
former there were neither towns nor villas, and the 
population was little influenced by Roman life, but 
in the latter were towns and villages, country-houses 
and farms, a large population, and a developed and 
orderly life. The towns, it is true, were few, and the 
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villas seldom luxurious, but their general character was 
much the same in Britain as in Gaul. 

The Romano-British town that has been most 
thoroughly excavated is Silchester (Calleva), and 
perhaps the most interesting evidence that it has yielded 
is furnished by its inscriptions. From these we infer 
that Latin was not only the public language of the town, 
but also the speech of daily life even for the lower 
classes. 

There are, in truth, adundant evidences that the 
laboring man in Roman days knew how to read and 
write at need, and there is much truth in the remark 
that in the lands ruled by Rome education was better 
under the Empire than at any time since its fall till 
the nineteenth century. 

The available evidence from material remains, 
however, is much wider in extent than that from 
language. In regard to "the external fabric of its 
life" British civilization became very distinctly Ro- 
man. The public buildings — the fora, basilicas, 
temples and baths — follow Roman models. The 
private houses are more complicated and resemble 
the types of northern Gaul rather than those of Italy 
or Roman Africa. Sometimes the rooms were ar- 
ranged in rows along a corridor; sometimes these 
enclosed two or three sides of an open courtyard; in 
Silchester and other towns the dwellings are country- 
houses "dotted about like cottages in a village". 
In the. corridor type we find no atrium, impluvium, 
tablinum or peristyle, and we may suppose such houses 
to have a Celtic origin, though the courtyard house 
may go back to an original Greek type. Even for 
the corridor type M. Cumont, in his recent book, 
Comment la Belgique fut romanisee, recognizes Medi- 
terranean influence. But internally the fittings in all 
cases are wholly Italian. The wall-paintings, mosaic 
floors, hypocausts and bath-rooms have come from the 
south. The ornamental designs show geometrical 
devices and mythological scenes which are purely 
classical in origin. Even in poor houses and mean 
villages hypocausts and painted stucco have been 
found and even as far distant as on the northeast 
coast of Anglesea village-houses have yielded hundreds 
of fragments of Samian ware, some bits of Roman glass 
and some Roman coins. 

With art it is somewhat different. 

There flourished in Britain before the Claudian 
conquest a vigorous native art, chiefly working in metal 
and enamel, and characterized by its love for spiral 
devices and its fantastic use of animal forms. 

Of this Late Celtic art — once common to all the Celtic 
lands of Europe — there are clear traces in Britain. 
Enamelled 'dragon-brooches', though rare on the 
Continent, are not uncommon. In earthenware, the 
New Forest and Castor pottery embodies the Celtic 
tradition. Even if the designs show classical elements, 
these are treated with a spontaneity, a vigor and love 
of the grotesque that are quite distinct from the general 
conventionalism of Roman art. In sculpture two 



remarkable examples, the lion from Corbridge and the 
bearded Gorgon from the temple of Sul Minerva at 
Bath (Aquae Sulis), are quite unclassical in style and 
spirit. Yet all these instances, however striking, 
are but exceptions to a general rule, for the art of 
Britain as a whole is copied from Italian originals 
and is purely conventional, as all imitative art is 
likely to be. Of this the best illustration is furnished 
by the so-called Samian ware. 

How far the Roman administrative system was 
applied to Britain is a difficult question. The province 
contained five privileged municipalities, the coloniae 
Camulodunum (Colchester), Lindum (Lincoln), Gle- 
vum (Gloucester), and Eburacum (York), with the 
municipium Verulamium (St. Alban's). Each of 
these towns must have had a large dependant ager, 
and must have provided the local government for its 
territory. To the imperial domains, governed by 
special procurators, doubtless belonged the chief 
mining districts, such as the Mendip Hills in Somer- 
set. Elsewhere the local government was probably 
organized on the same cantonal system as in Gaul, 
the local unit being the former territory of the tribe 
or canton, and the local magistrates the chiefs or nobles 
of the tribe. These last, however, were classified like 
the Roman municipal magistrates, and even took 
the same titles, each cantonal civitas having its ordo 
or senate, with its duoviri, quaestores, and so forth. 
Thus the cantonal system, as administered, con- 
tributed much to the Romanization of the country. 

The chapter on Romanization in Religion appears 
first in the third edition, and presents some curious 
facts. The Romans "had easily equated their own 
Italian gods with the gods of Greece; the provincials 
found it no harder to combine native provincial cults 
with the Graeco-Roman religion". Thus we find a 
curious blending of Roman, western and eastern wor- 
ships, and "a man who changed his town or province 
could change his gods as easily as he changed his 
washerwoman", a stray witticism which strikes a 
discordant note in an otherwise dignified treatise. 

The official worship of the emperor had no religious 
value in Britain; only in Camulodunum is a temple to 
him and Roma known. Certain Roman gods often 
have Celtic epithets, Mars, for instance, being Mars 
Belatucader, Mars Cocidius and so on, but there are 
Celtic as well as Teutonic cults which have no asso- 
ciation with the deities of Rome. It is curious to find 
a band of Germani, as they expressly call themselves, 
setting up an altar to Maponus near the Roman Wall. 
The oriental cults of Mithras, Dolichenus, Cybele and 
Isis, so powerful elsewhere in the Empire, are confined 
to Britain's military posts. 

Even as late as the sixth century Britain was still, 
to some extent, Roman, for Roman names continued 
to be used and Roman inscriptions were occasionally 
set up. But from the early fifth century on this Roman 
character became diluted by a Celtic revival. When 
connection with Rome was cut off, the neighboring 
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unromanized Celts more and more intruded themselves, 
and a Celtic migration seems to have set in from Ire- 
land. But it was the Saxon invasion which weakened 
and finally, it would seem, blotted out the civilization 
of Rome. When the English came over, not merely 
to plunder, but to settle, they occupied first the Roman- 
ized area of the lowlands. London and Canterbury 
were destroyed, Silchester evacuated, Bath and 
Wroxeter laid waste. The population, so far as it 
survived, either passed into slavery or retired to the 
western parts of the island. The resulting movements 
of people probably account for a Celtic immigration 
into Brittany, the Britannia Minor across the sea. 

Such, in epitome, is the argument of this interesting 
work, which deserves careful consideration on the part 
of all students of Rome and early Britain. The high 
standing of the author, who has probably done more 
than any other living scholar to illuminate the obscurity 
of this subject, gives special weight to the views herein 
set forth. Before concluding, however, we would 
suggest that perhaps there is still available some un- 
suspected evidence as to the survival through the En- 
glish conquest of some forms of Roman culture. Thus 
it is known that, though in the mining communities 
of England the Normans recognized and confirmed 
"the customs and liberties which had existed from 
time immemorial", yet the laws they followed varied 
with the several communities, and some of these may 
possibly antedate the Saxon invasion. A valuable 
note on this subject is to be found on pages 82 ff. of 
Hoover's translation of Georgius Agricola's De Re 
Metallica (London, 1912). 

We may add that the excellent illustrations are an 
important feature of Professor Haverfield's book. 
Stanford University, h _ Rushton FAIRCLOUGH. 

California. 



The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius and 
Aristides. By Harry Mortimer Hubbell. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1913). Pp. 72. 
$1.25- 

Perhaps the greatest of the Greek Sophists, in the 
better sense of the term, was Isocrates. He was, too, 
the most influential of the early professors of rhetoric 
and for half a century was head of the famous Athenian 
school which was attended by scores of the ablest 
students (such as the orators, Isaeus, Lycurgus, 
and Hypereides, and the historians, Ephorus and 
Theopompus) from all parts of greater Hellas. 

What was the nature of this teaching and what 
were the aims of his instruction? Not glibness nor 
brilliancy of speech, he insists, is his ideal, nor eristic; 
petty subjects and lawsuits are likewise to be eschewed. 
The real aim of his training, as we learn from his own 
writings, was to prepare his pupils for life and to pro- 
duce in them the power to act, to speak, and to counsel, 
whether they intended, in public life, to be orators or 
statesmen, generals or philosophers, or, in private 
stations, to lead virtuous and gracious lives. Rhetoric, 
according to Isocrates, is the agent which has the power 



to instil universal culture; it is an intellectual dis- 
cipline, in the broadest sense, which provides the perfect 
education prerequisite to all intellectual activities 
and to success in life. Rhetoric can not give knowl- 
edge (iirurTJinri) or certainty as to the future, but 
it can and does confer opinion and judgment (Mfa) 
on which proper conduct is based. 

In educational theory, therefore, Isocrates is opposed 
to Plato and his school. Rivalry and a struggle 
ensued between rhetoric and philosophy, which ended 
in a victory for the latter. But in the first century B.C. 
the scales of the balance turned and philosophy be- 
came subordinate to rhetoric. It is the purpose of 
this dissertation to trace the influence of the Isocratean 
theory of education on some representatives of the 
revival of the early conception of rhetorical education. 
These representatives are, in the first century B.C., 
Cicero and Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; in the second 
century A.D., the sophist, Aristides. 

After a short introduction (pp. i-xii) Dr. Hubbell 
sketches the views and teachings of Isocrates (1-15). 
Next comes a collection of passages (16-40) from 
Cicero's De Oratore which express doctrine of similar 
import to the views of Isocrates. Dionysius is then 
discussed (41-53), and, finally, Aristides (54-64). 

It is not a difficult task to show the great indebted- 
ness of Cicero in the De Oratore to Isocrates, as the 
influence of the latter is evidenced in numerous and 
striking passages. In fact, this is to be expected, for 
Cicero himself tells us (Ad Fam. 1.9): Scripsi 
igitur. . . tres libros in disputatione ac dialogo de 
oratore. . . . omnem antiquorum, et Aristoteliam 
et Isocrateam, rationem oratoriam complectuntur. 

The task of the writer becomes more difficult in 
tracing specifically the Isocratean influence on 
Dionysius and Aristides, although the ardently sympa- 
thetic attitude of Dionysius is conclusively shown in his 
eulogistic essay on Isocrates. In the case of Aristides, 
however, direct dependence on Isocrates is very hard 
to prove, and this chapter of the dissertation is the least 
successful. 

Numerous interesting passages are assembled in 
this Yale University dissertation, which is a creditable 
and useful study. 
Columbia University. LaRue Van Hook. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The Classical Club of Philadelphia held its one 
hundred and twenty-first meeting — the first of its 
twenty-first year — at the Franklin Inn Club, November 
18. 

The paper of the evening was presented by Professor 
Henry L. Crosby, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on The Land of Pelops. Professor Crosby gave a most 
interesting account of his travels in Greece, illustrating 
his discussion with lantern slides. In the unusually 
general and interesting discussion that followed the 
paper, many members gave reminiscences of travel in 
Greece, and made contributions to a better under- 
standing of the political and military situation in 
Greece and the near East. 

B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



